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with the Journal of the American Chemical So-
ciety. By a series of textbooks both of organic
and of inorganic chemistry, he extended his in-
fluence to thousands of students at home and
abroad. These included: An Introduction to the
Study of the Compounds of Carbon; or, Organic
Chemistry (1885), An Introduction to the Study
of Chemistry (1886), The Elements of Chemis-
try (1887), Inorganic Chemistry (1889), A Col-
lege Text-look of Chemistry (1901), and two
laboratory manuals; several of his books were
translated into German, Russian, and other lan-
guages.

Up to the time of his retirement from teaching,
Remsen consistently refused to undertake chemi-
cal work for private parties or for corporations.
On several occasions, however, he undertook
work for municipalities and for the United States
government. In the fall of 1881 the water sup-
ply of Boston was contaminated with something
which gave to the water a disagreeable taste and
odor; he was fortunate enough to discover the
cause of the trouble, which proved to be tempo-
rary and soon passed away, but he did not dis-
cover a method of preventing its return. As a
member of the National Academy of Sciences,
he was called on to direct certain investigations
for the federal government, and by President
Roosevelt he was asked to act as chairman of a
commission which carried out important inves-
tigations of subjects connected with the admin-
istration of the Pure Food Law. The publicity
and some unfortunate personal enmities which
arose in this connection were most distasteful to
him. After the Baltimore fire of 1904 he acted
as chairman of a board which supervised the in-
stallation of a modern system of sewage disposal
for the city. The financial trust involved in this
undertaking was probably more economically ad-
ministered than any trust of similar magnitude
in the country.

In 1901 Remsen was appointed president of
Johns Hopkins University, to succeed President
Gilman. While the University was in difficult
circumstances because of the depreciation of
some of its invested funds, he was able, with the
help of certain public-spirited citizens of Balti-
more, to secure a magnificent new site in the
northern part of the city; and during his admin-
istration, with the aid of an appropriation made
by the State of Maryland, a school of engineer-
ing was established. Otherwise, no very notice-
able change was made in the organization or
conduct of the institution. The emphasis on re-
search and on the instruction of graduate stu-
dents continued to be the most distinctive char-
acteristic of the work done by the faculty, and in
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spite of the burdens of the presidential office,
Remsen continued his active direction of the de-
partment of chemistry. He received distin-
guished honors in many ways. He was president
at different times of the American Chemical So-
ciety, the American Association for the Ad-
vancement of Science, the Society for Chemical
Industry (English), and the National Academy
of Sciences. He received the Willard Gibbs
medal, and was medalist of the Society for
Chemical Industry. He retired from the presi-
dency of the Johns Hopkins University in 1913,
and in the years that followed was employed for
some time as expert by a large industrial corpo-
ration.

On Apr. 5, 1875, he married Elizabeth H. Mai-
lory of New York City, whose acquaintance he
had made in Williamstown. Two sons were born
to them. He died at Carmel, Cal., at the age of
eighty-one, and his ashes were placed in a new
laboratory at Johns Hopkins University, dedi-
cated to his memory and called Remsen Hall.

Remsen was, like most men of his education
and experience, very reticent about his religious
life, but he evidently retained a simple religious
faith. In his address, "The Life History of a
Doctrine," delivered in 1903 when he was presi-
dent of the American Chemical Society, he said :
"Faith is called for at every turn in scientific
matters as well as spiritual. It would be as
illogical to give them [atoms] up as it is, in my
opinion, to deny the existence of a power in the
universe infinitely greater than any of the mani-
festations familiar to us ; infinitely greater than
man ; a power that 'passeth all understanding.' "

[ W. A. Noyes and J. F. Norris, Biog. Memoir of Ira
Remsen (1931 ), also pub. in Nat. A cad. Sci. Biog. Mem-
oir* F, vol. XIV (1932), containing bibliog1. of Remsen's
writings and reminiscent articles repr. from Johns Hop-
kins Alumni Mag., Mar., Nov. 1928 ; W. A. Noyes, in
Science, Sept. 16, 1927, and Joiir. Chem. Soc. (Lon-
don), Dec. 19^7; J. F. Norris, in "Proc. Am, Chem.
Soc.," 1928, issued with Jour. Am. Chem, Soc.f Nov.
1928; Benjamin Harrow, Eminent Chemists of Our
Time (2nd ed., 1927), PP. W ft, 4*8 fif. ; N. Y. Times,
Mar. 6, 1927.]                                           W.A.N.

, HENRI (c. i8ii-Feb. 21, 1867), Lou-
isiana editor and author, was born in Agen, De-
partment of Lot-en-Garonne, France. His full
name was Charles Henri Remy Carrete, but af-
ter his arrival in Louisiana he was known simply
as Henri Remy. He received a thorough classi-
cal education, and as a young man became a
fervent Republican. This affiliation probably
embroiled him in the political upheavals of 1830
and caused him to be exiled from France. He
took refuge in London and then wandered
through Italy, learning to speak fluently the lan-
guage of that country. Sailing for America
about 1836, he landed in New Orleans, where he
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